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LETTER TO THE CHIEF RABBI. 
(Continued. ) 

Rev. Sir,—As we do not yet possess a Jewish school ofa 
character commensurate with the claims of the age, parents 
who wish their children taught something more than the mere 
rudiments of education, are obliged to send them either to 
boarding schools, or to day schools conducted by Christians, 
and of course on Christian principles. 
ral the instruction there’ imparted, still an attendance on the 
part of our youth is nevertheless accompanied by very serious 
conveniences, I do not allude to the loss of time caused by 
the difference of religion between the master and the pupil, 
which prevents the former from repairing to schoo] on Sundays 
and holidays, and the latter from attending on Sabbaths and 
festivals ; for considerable as, at first sight, this loss is, it does not 
materially affect pupils of a-higher class, and consequently those 
of amore advanced age who know how to employ themselves 
m their leisure hours: besides which, the loss may be easily re- 
paired by the friendly disposition and assistance of liberal- 
minded masters. I allude to the absence of all instruction in 
our religion, and frequently also in Hebrew; studies, which of 
course are excluded trom the precincts of such establishments. 

But even this defect is not the greatest evil; there is another 
ofa much more serious nature. By constantly mixing with 
their Christian fellow pupils, by accustoming themselves to 
consider everything from a Christian point of view, by being 
taught to associate, (by one or more intermediate links,) every 
subject with reminiscences of a Christian character, the Jewish 
pupils of these schools insensibly, and perhaps reluctantly, adopt 
views and imbibe opinions more or less foreign to J udaism, 
tnd therefore more or less incompatible with it. Were the 
Jewish branches of knowledge taught at home by. efficient 
masters, the evil might in a great measure be remedied: we 
might thus enjoy unimpaired, the advantages attending the 
intimate association, from an early age, of the youth of various 
religions denominations; the actual contact of the Christian 
youth with ours, the fellowship of feelings pervading those that 
nin the same race; advantages, which would best counteract 
the prejudices which narrow-mindedness and bigotry are in- 
“essantly engaged in instilling into the unsuspecting mind of 
The sympathies excited, the friendships contracted 


‘™ that period of life, would, at an advanced age, prove oe 
e 


“rongest and sincerest advocates of liberty of conscience. 


Excellent as is in gene- . 


minions. 


might, I say, enjoy all these advantages without being obliged 
to regret the sacrifice at which they have been purchased. 
But, unfortunately, in the present state of things, the evil al- 


_luded to is in no way counterbalanced. 


I do not think that I exaggerate when I assert, that some of 
the Jewish pupils attending Christian establishments in the 
metropolis, have no idea whatever of Hebrew; that others can 
with difficulty read their prayers in the original language ; and 
that very few, if any, can translate a simple Hebrew sentence. 
Nor are many of those who are educated at home, better 
qualified. Whilst days are sacrificed in the acquirement. of 
accomplishments, a few scanty minutes only are devoted to the 
knowledge of the most important of every substantial educa- 
tion—a knowledge of the religion in which they are born, 
which they are to profess, which is to obtain for them salvation 
and mercy at the throne of judgment, in which they are to die, 
in which they are once again to be restored to life. Whilst 
hundreds of pounds are squandered away in obtaining orna- 
mental knowledge, of what might be termed the superfluities, 
the luxuries of refinement, pence are grudged for the bread of 
life! To cure this evil I should propose a remedy, which to 
you, Rev. Sir, as a native of Germany, as one who has always 
evinced the deepest interest in education, will not be strange, 
and the efficacy of which you may have had opportunities for ob- 
serving. Let us imitate an institution which, as I have been 
told, is established in many of the Christian schools in Ger- 
many, attended by Jewish pupils, and which, as I have been 
assured, is even enforced by government in the Austrian do- 
Let us appoint, at least in London, a master for 
religious and Hebrew instruction, under your superintendence. 
This branch of education might be conducted quite separately, 
and could be so arranged, as not at all to interfere with the 
system of the respective schools attended by Jewish pupils. 
‘he children educated at home, or in public institutions, live, 
for the most part, either in the City or at the West End; and, 
if conveniently situated localities be engaged in both parts of the 
town, still the pupils would have no great distances to go, and 
the hours of instruction might be fixed, so as to allow the same 
master to conduct both schools.. It is my impression, Rev. Sir, 
that under your advocacy and superintendence, such an esta- 
blishment would succeed; and if successful, need I detail 
the advantages derivable therefrom ? 

Having proposed to myself to move only on public ground, 
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34 
I shall abstain from offering remarks on the management of 
our boarding schools, which are private establishments, and 
cannot, therefore, with propriety, be dragged before the public. 
A time will no doubt eome, whem our government, pally im- 
pressed with the necessity of an efficacious superintendence 
and direction of education, will exercise a salutary control 
over all seminaries, whatever their denomination. A time will 
no doubt come, when it will be acknowledged, that the ac- 
quirements for the position of a tutor, are as profound and as 
important as those for the bar or any other profession; that 
none will be admitted to conduct tuition but such as have 
passed certain examinations, A time will no doubt come, when 
every educational establishment will be ene to subject its 
pupils to periodical examinations, conducted by government 
commissioners, and when the constituent parts of an elementary 
education will be defined and prescribed. But till then, we 
can only express a wish that our boarding schools would intro- 
duce a regular grammatical study of the Hebrew, with regular 
instruction in our religion and our history, and would hold (as 
already done in some), periodical examinations. It were also 
to be wished that, in the higher classes at least, more time 
were devoted to the important studies of mathematics, especi- 
ally algebra, and natural philosophy; in which branches, how- 
ever, little only can be expected; not because the managers 
are not sufficiently alive to the importance of these depart- 
ments of knowledge, but because the pupils are withdrawn in 
their 13th or 14th year,—precisely at the period when the young 
mind is best prepared to understand and to cultivate them. 
(To be Continued.) 


PORTRAIT OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 


Our readers will remember a letter under the above heading, 
contained in No. 114 of this journal. We have since ascertained 
that there exists no such portrait, and we, therefore, feel in- 
duced to make some remarks on the subject, though we are 
fully aware of its delicacy, and of the facility with which such ob- 
servations may be misconstrued. We well know that we move 
here on tender ground, that it is not so easy to trace the line 
of demarcation Tesuren that part of the subject which is public 
property, gen falls, therefore, within the province ofa public 
paper,) and that portion which is private, and cannot with 
propricty be exposed to the public gaze. We know well how 
difficult it isin a question of such a nature, to keep within 
proper bounds, so as not to offend delicate feelings ; and if, at 
the risk of all this, we deem it fit to bring the subject before 
the public, it may be supposed that we have important reasons 
for so doing, which in our judgment by far outweigh the con- 
siderations above stated. We shall lay these reasons before our 
readers ; Jet them judge of their validity. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the importance and extent 
of the services rendered by Sir Moses Montefiore to humanity 
in general, and to the Jewish cause in particular, one thing is 
clear—that he has acted a distinguished part in the history of 
the Jews, and that his name will occupy a prominent position 
in its pages. The acknowledgement of these facts has led to the 
presentation of those addresses, and other more substantial tokens 
of respect, by means of which the public have expressed to him 
their sense of obligation. The publicity of the character of 
the presentee, is thus placed beyond all doubt; in this respect, 
therefore, a journal needs not feel any scruple in discussing the 
propriety of the manner in which the public have expressed 
their feelings. Let us for a moment transport ourselves, in 
mind, to posterity. Let us suppose for a moment, we hear one 
of our grand-children peruse the Jewish history of to-day. 
Filled with: that holy enthusiasm for the good, and that ad 
miration for merit, which distinguish the juvenile mind, before 
the corrupting breath of the practical world has contaminated 
the sacred flame that warms and illumines it, we may imagine we 
hear such a youth express a desire to see the portrait of Sir M. 
Montefiore, and ask where it is to be met with? “ To be met 
with ?” will be the answer of the grand-father, (who, when young, 
may have known the individual spoken of,) “ Nowhere, his 
likeness was never taken.” We may, at this reply, imagine the 
astonishment and noble indignation of the youth. ‘* What,” 
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will he rejoin, ‘at an age when painting was so gene , 
there scarcely lived an individual worthy of ieee 
his features were transmitted to a grateful posterity, j¢ mt 

‘ > Was 
}negleeted to render in this case a similar service to future 
generations? Did it never occur to you, that on looking at 
the features of the meritorious, we too might feel the sam, 
intellectual pleasure, the same emotions, that you can foo} 
on gazing at the traits of distinguished persons who lived 
before you? Did it never occur to you, that your ances. 
tors in providing for you intellectual enjoyments, did go jp 
the hope that you would discharge to your children th, 
debt thus incurred, that you would perform for them what 
had been done for you? Such negligence, such inattention 
to the just expectations of posterity are the more inexcys. 
able, the more clearly you manifested to the world your re. 
spect for him, by the tokens of esteem you presented. Yoy 
offered him metal, transmutable metal, which to-day parades in 
the form of a vase, to-morrow assumes the serviceable shape of 
a spoon or fork, and after to-morrow, may perhaps, for the vilegt 
purposes, be converted into a piece of com. However, this js 
a matter of taste, you thought it fit to select transient, perishable 
materials, for the erection of the monument of your gratitude. 
you preferred such a frail structure to some solid institution for 
the noble purpose of dispelling ignorance and prejudice—the 
scourges of mankind and of Judaism in particular ; an institution 
which would have triumphantly borne witness to the latest 
posterity, of your love to mankind and Israel, of your respect and 
gratitude towards him,—in whose commemoration you called 
into life such an establishment, and under whose name it would 
have gone down to posterity; you perferred another mode for 
the expression of your sentiments; this is a matter of taste, 
I have no right to condemn it. I may say, it was a taste which 
showed that the past generation did not possess those compre- 
hensive views, that magnanimity of mind, which in general are 
the lot of a few only, and will scarcely actuate a promiscuous 
multitude as it assembles at a public meeting. But why, in 
bringing the tribute of yourrespect, were you not mindful of the 
claims of posterity? why did you not guard for them what might 
so easily have been preserved, what they had a right to expect 
from you, what the most unpardonable indifference only could 
have withholden from them ?”’ 

Must not these just and well-merited reproaches of the youth 
call a blush to the cheek of the old? Consider, reader, this 
blush may one day glow on your own cheek, if you do not con- 
tribute your part towards the discharge of this debt to posterity. 
Nothing would be easier than the accomplishment of this object. 
The mere raising of the necessary sum for taking the portrait, 
(the public we are sure will share our conviction,) would not 
be the difficulty. All that is wanted is, that some person or 
persons (who of course could not be members of his family), do 


take upon themselves the management. The rest is matter of 
detail. 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE JEWS. 


(By a CorRESPONDENT.) 


First Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, for removing and 
consolidating the Criminal Law, appointed 22nd Feb., 1545, — 
dated 30th May, 1845. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by command of Her Majesty. 


Those of our readers who are conversant with the details of par- 
Freya * business, are not unacquainted with the mysteries of 
Blue Bookism, To the uninitiated it may be as well to explain, that 
these Blue Books contain the reports of commissioners appoln 
from time to time by the legislature, to inquire into the several 
subjects referred to their consideration. The name Blue Book, 1s 
not derived from Blue Stocking, as some might conjecture; but 
takes its appellation from the circumstance that the covers of a 
volumes in question are invariably of celestial hue. If all a 
Blue Books that have thus been called into existence, within t 
last fifteen years, were submitted to the eye in one mass, We onde! 
not what bulk they would present; probably there would be 
only enough to paper the new houses of parliament, but 4 §° 
residue for expectant trunk makers, and other persons equally noo 
terested in the progress of literature. Of this we are certain, tha 
if there be among our readers, any, and doubtless there are many; 
who are anxious for the coming of that bapp time when every 
bar being removed, they: may enter into the walls of parliament, 
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sent thither by the suffrages of their fellow countrymen, and who | 
aspire to legislatorial distinction, their ardour would be somewhat 
jamped, were they aware that incident to the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties, they would be compelled to wade through 
these masses Of reading. 

The report before us, with its appendices, is, in reference to its 
bulk, (for the volume contains not more than 158 folio pages,) one 
of the most attenuated in form that it has ever fallen to our lot to 
pehold, but with respect to its substance, is of deep importance to 
the nation, and peculiarly so to the Jews of the united kingdom of | 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The commissioners appointed by Her Majesty to inquire into 
the state of the Criminal Law, were especially directed to inquire 
into, and report separately, respecting such statutes or parts of 
statutes relating to criminal matters, as in their opinion ought to 
be repealed. lt appears, that the commissioners first directed their 
attention to the statutes and parts of statutes imposing penalties 
or disabilitzes in regard to religious opinions, and which in their 
opinion mg to be repealed. They have reported on this subject 
under the following heads, viz. 

1. Maintaining the Pope’s spiritual jurisdiction and authority 
within this -realm.—2. Uniformity of public worship.—3. Profess- 
ing, exercising, Or promoting a religion other than that established. 
—é. Recusancy, or the not resorting to a person’s parish church. 
—5. Holding offices or places of trust, or following certain public 
occupations, without complying with certain tests, and refusing to 
comply with certain tests when tendered as therein mentioned.— 
6. A summary of the recommendations of the commissioners, with 
regard to the foregoing subjects. 

nder the first head, no observation occurs affecting the Jews. 
Under the second head, we shall proceed to notice some of the ob- 
servations of the commissioners, premising that the condition of 
the Jews, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are in the report dis- 
tinctively referred to, 

We shall not trouble our readers with citations from particular 
statutes, unless we deem such citations needful to elucidate the 
subject. Under the second head, therefore, it may suffice to ob- 
serve, that the commissioners notice certain statutes, the abolition 
of which they recommend, which appear to affect those classes of 
persons (of course including the Jews), who do not use the book 
of Common Prayer in their places of worship. Under the third 
head, the commissioners observe, as to the laws affecting Jews in 
England, “ That the penalties and disabilities which are chiefly 
felt by Jews in the present day, arise from disqualifications for 
oifices or places of trust, by reason of the Oath of Abjuration and 
Declaration, substituted for the sacramental test, containing the 
words, ‘ Upon the true faith of a Christian.’ Andas to certain 

alties and disabilities affecting the Jews, connected with the 
ead in question, they proceed to quote the statute or ordinance, 
4 and 55, Henry III., and the statute of Edward the First, com- 
monly known as the Statute de Judaismo. We cannot venture to 
imsert these specimens of antiquity in our limited space, but 
our curious readers will find them in the report now under con- 
sideration, 

The commissioners observe that, ‘ much learning has been col- 
lected for elucidating the questions, whether the instrument of the 
4th and 55th of King Henry III., be a statute or not, and whether, 
if it be a statute, both its provisions and those of the Statute de 
Judaismo, have or have not been indirectly repealed by subsequent 
statutes.” We concur in the opinion of the commissioners, that it 
is desirable to remove all doubts upon the subject, by a legislative 


declaration. 
(To be continued.) 


SERMON AT THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE. 


The subject of the Chief Rabbi’s sermon last Sabbath was 
Duty to Parents, — 


He said that affection was all but universal; we met with it 
among barbarous nations no less than amongst the most civilized ; 
it was inherent to the poor and the rich, the ignorant and the wise, 
the humble and the exalted; but, like all rules, filial affection was 
subject to exceptions; its intensity was diminished, or we might 
even occasionally in vain seek its traces in those who by nature 

d been constituted hard-hearted; these were by our holy law 
enjoined to struggle against such a constitutional fault, and take pat- 
tern by Esau, who had set us an example of filial duty worthy of 
imitation, when, despite of his well-known natural rudeness of habit, 

€ evinced the affection he bore his father by ready and unqualified 
obedience, as was shown in the text, selected from the current sec- 
» Gen, xxvil, ]—5, 

r some remarks on the peculiarity of Isaac’s 

vas not made with a view to sensual gratification, 


demand, which 
but for the pur- 
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9 of cheering his sinking spirits, so as to be in a fit state for 
ivine inspiration, the Reverend Preacher said he would—I. enquire 
into the origin of filial affection; 11. Show how it was to be mani- 
fested; and III. Point out the benefits that resulted therefrom. 

I. Children were attached to their parents, 1. From a natural 
want; man, of all creatures, was the most helpless in infancy, 
and his parents were the two angels that watched and tended his 
vegetating life, the eyes that guarded and protected it, and his 
first and best teachers. 2. From the similarity which existed be- 
tween them. Man loved his fellow man, because of his being 
bone of his bone, aud flesh of his flesh; the minds of friends were 
allied to each other from their mutual resemblance: thus the humi- 
lity which David evinced in his first conversation with Jonathan 
(Sam. i. 18), instantly attracted the equally meek prince, and for 
ever after bound his soul to that of David. The love which God 
bore man (Malachi i. 2) arose out of the same principle, for the 
copy resembled the original; and thus the child was attached to its 
parents from its resemblance to them in features, disposition, and 
temperament. 3. From a sense of gratitude for benefits received. 
For no human being could be insensible to the cares of a mother, 
who scared sleep from her eyelids in order to promote that of her 
babe; who restrained her breath in order to watch that of the in- 
fant; or to the kindnesses of a father, to the exertions, the toils 
and vigils which he underwent for the sake of his family. ‘These, 
surely, were sufficient inducements for children to cling to and to 
love their parents, next to God, their greatest benefactors. 

(To be Continued.) 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


| Qn Monday, the 3rd November, the Rev. Dr. Raphall de- 


livered his Sixth and last lecture on the Poetry of the Hebrews, 
the subject being the Poetry of the Prophets. 


The Rev. Lecturer commenced with a retrospect of his preceding 
five Lectures, in which he traced the progress of Hebrew Poetry 
from a solitary fragment, the only remains of a world that was 
annihilated in the waters of wrath, to the compositions of the 
prophets, the poetry of civilization and of life; and, after briefly 
describing the state of Israel from Moses, to the time of Isaiah, 
and commenting on the circumstances under which Moses, Deborah, 
David and Solomon wrote, he commenced the immediate subject of 
the evening, and descanted on the characteristics and individual 
beauties by which the prophets stand conspicuous. The Lecturer 
commenced this subject by reading Bishop Lowth’s translation of 
Abarbanel’s introduction to the prophets, wherein he explains the 
purposes for which God granted this wonderful gift to man, and 
the peculiarities which distinguish this species of composition from 
all others. In introducing the name of Lowth, he took occasion 
to make some remarks on the conduct of this learned prelate, who, 
said the Dr., enjoys high and deserved fame as a biblical critic, 
but though he derived the greater part of his biblical knowledge 
from the writings of the Rabbins, yet he never acknowledged this 
fact; if he had done so, it is not to be doubted, that the works 
of these great Jewish authorities, would be more appreciated by 
strangers than they are at present. 

The writings of the prophets are more splendid and more florid 
than the other compositions of Scripture; they abound more in 
imagery, metaphor, comparison and allegory, than do the sacred 
songs of Moses and David; and reaching to the highest pitch of 
the sublime, they create in the soul that feeling of enthusiasm 
which is inseparable from true inspirations. In them the passions 
and feelings of man are delineated, and the prophet excites or regu- 
lates them as time and circumstances require. The influence these 
writings exercised, and still exercise on the conduct of man is most 
potent; for, from the time of Isaiah to the present moment, the most 
important revolutions in empires and systems have been brought 
about by the prophets, and their writings are the main motives of 
the mightiest events which take place on our earth at the present 
day. The Lecturer described the peculiar features of the imagery 
and metaphor to be found in these poetical compositions, and 
explained the causes of their superiority, and the subjects or 
objects from which they were derived. The prophet, who lived in 
the latter period of the Jewish kingdom, makes frequent allusions 
to the wonderful early history of the people, and to the memorable 
events of bygone days; he draws his imagery from the universal 
deluge, from the destruction of Sodom, and from the lives of the 
patriarchs; but above all, the history of the exit from Egypt is 
most adapted for poetical illustration; the deliverance from bondage, 
the division of the sea, the destruction of the enemy, and the 
wanderings inthe wilderness, most powerfully affect the imagination, 
and therefore, from these subjects the prophet derives his brightest 
illustrations, when predicting the rise and fall of nations, the estab- 
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lishment or overthrow of empires; he procures his metaphors from 
the writings of Moses, whose history of the creation furnishes 
him with a magnificent theme, from which the most sublime illus- 
trations can be taken. As an example of this, we find that when 
Jeremiah prophecies the destruction and overthrow of Judah, he 
speaks as if all nature were subverted, and universal chaos again 
renewed its reign. 


‘I beheld the earth, and lo it was without form and void; 
And the heavens, and they had no light, 
I beheld the mountains, and lo they trembled, 
And all the hills moved lightly. 
I beheld, and lo there was no man, 
And all the birds of the heaven were fled, 
I beheld, and lo the fruitful place was a wilderness, 
And all cities thereof were broken down, 
For thus hath the Lord said, the whole land shall 
Be desolate.’’ Chap. 4th, verses 25-27. 
And thus again, when Isaiah speaks of the lofty days of Israel’s 
restoration, he derives his illustrations from the legends of our 
first parents in paradise; in depicting the happy state of the 
earth, he speaks of the “ deserts like the garden of the Lord;” and 
lastly, when predicting the coming of the Lord to judge the 
earth, Mount Sinai furnishes him with descriptive imagery of the 
most exalted nature. Besides these historical illustrations, the 
glorious scenes of nature in Palestine, furnish the poet with 
a rich and fertile field, whence he draws some of the most ex- 
quisite metaphors; Lebanon and Carmel, the former the image 
of strength and solidity, the latter of beauty and fertility, the one fit 
to illustrate the dignity of the male, the other to depict the grace 
of the female; and the River Jordan, whose overflowing and 
fertilizing waters serve most aptly to illustrate abundance. 
Imagery derived from these sources, said the Lecturer, is peculiar 
to all the prophets, but each possesses his own particular style and 
manner, and he who studies them in the original, will be sure to 
distinguish between the force of Ezekiel, the sublimity of Isaiah, 
and the pathos of Jeremiah; yet there is one feature common to 
them all, viz., the spirit of God which pervades every line they 
wrote, which dictated every word they spoke. | 


(To be continued. ) 


Sussex Hall Institution—( By a Correspondent.)—‘‘On Wed- 
nesday, 19th ult., Mr. H. A. Philips, Secretary and Librarian 
to the Institution, delivered a lecture here on the Modern 
British Drama. He pointed out the beneficial effects of ex- 
amples presented to the eye as compared with precept to the 
mind, and claimed therefore a high position for the legitimate 
Drama, proving the merits of the claim by an examination of 
the writings of Talfourd, Knowles, and Bulwer, Mr. P. en- 
quired into the relative merits of the eloquence of the bar, the 
pulpit, and the senate, and contrasted their limited influence 
on the popular mind, with the, to all available, classic diction 
- and correct pronunciation of the stage: at the same time, how- 
ever, the lecturer cautioned the youthful portion of his auditory 
from contracting too strong a passion for the drama, which he 
compared to the flowers in a garden, introduced not for their 
utility, but for their external beauties. ‘The lecture was inter- 
x Seger with very appropriate selections, (illustrating some of 
the noblest passions and feelings of the heart) which were 
well and tastefully recited. In conclusion, Mr. Philips ex- 
amined into the causes of the decline of the Drama, and the 
paucity of good dramatic writers; which he attributed to the 
taste for foreign operas and vaudevilles, and fashionable novels. 
Miss Eliza Cook’s beautiful poem of ‘ The Mourners,’ ve 
chastely recited, closed this entertaining lecture. The Hall 
was well attended.” | 

On Wednesday, the 26th ult., Mr. E. Cowper, (lecturer at 
King’s College,) delivered a Lecture at Sussex Hall, on ** Paper 
Making.” It was an excellent lecture, ably delivered and well 
illustrated by diagrams and experiments. The manufacture, 
from the liquid pulp, of two sheets of paper in the presence of 
the audience, seemed to excite much curiosity among the ju- 
venile portion of those present. The Lecturer gave a detailed 
account of the modern improvements in making paper by ma- 
chinery; and concluded by pointing out the great importance 
to society that paper should be cheap. The lecture was lis- 
tened to throughout with much attention, and gave great satis- 
faction to all present. The same gentleman lectured on Clocks 


and Chronometers last Wednesday evening, to a crowded and 
grateful auditory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
The Chief Rabbi at the Borough Synagogue. 
Last Sunday being WIN WN", the Chief Rabbi, for the first 
attended evening service, and delivered a sermon at the S 
situated in Market Street, Newington. The prayers we 
sively read by the Rev. Mr. H. A. Henry, of the Western 
ogue, several members of which were present, as well 
Dayanin. The text of the Rev. Dr. Adler’s sermon was selected 
from the current portion of the week, Gen. xxviii. 12. He com- 
pared the Synagogue to the ladder, which though placed on earth 
reached towards heaven; the prayers either ascended oy de. 
scended, according as they were performed with or without dey. 
tion. Our prayers consisted of thanksgiving, praise, and supplication 
comprehending the past, present, and future. ‘To the two former 
there were no bounds; for we could never exhaust the gratitude 
we owed our Maker for past benefits, nor the praise that was dye 
at all times to Him, before whom the ocean fled and mountains 
melted as wax. But our supplications should be limited, and like 
our ancestor Jacob, we should confine ourselves to pray for the 
supply of the wants of nature, not of those we had ourselves cre. 
ated; and, above all, like that pious patriarch, we should keep in 
view our higher origin, and, in his words, pray for a happy returp 
to our Father’s house above. To secure such return we should, 
still improving by the example of Jacob, perform the vows we had 
made in the house of prayer; and perform them, too, with all the 
zeal and the enthusiasm with which we had uttered them (My 
N73 WR). We should remove the strange gods from amongst 
us; that is, we should eradicate all vicious propensities from within 
us; we should purify ourselves by fully adhering to the precepts 
of His holy Law, and then we might expect to ascend to Beth-£l, 
the true house of God. 
The offerings were very liberal, and amounted to a handsome sum. 
Refreshments had been provided in the vestry room, where an 
address to the Chief Rabbi was read, by the Rev. H. A. Henry, in 
the name of the congregation. The Rev. Dr. briefly replied. 
Amongst the various toasts that were drunk in the course of the 
evening, we have only sufficient space to notice that proposed to 
the health of the Dayanim, to which the Rev. Mr. Levy very ably 
replied; and another to the founder of the Synagogue, Mr. Nathan 
Henry, a venerable octogenarian, who forty-six years ago estab- 
lished this small Synagogue, for the convenience of those resi- 
dent in the vicinity, and ever since has permitted the use of his 
house for that sacred purpose. It also appeared from a speech in 
honor of the wardens, that they had most zealously and geierously 
devoted themselves and their purses to the improvement of this 
place of worship, and by their exertions raised it to what it now is. 


The Manchester Hebrew Association held its Annual Meeting 
in the School Room, on the 16th instant, when the following 
gentlemen were appointed office bearers for the ensuing year. 
Mr. P. Lucas, President; Mr. B. Hyam, Treasurer; Messrs. 
S. Amschel; Joel Casper; J. M. Isaac; A. S. ‘ichel, and A. 
Sington, Committee; Mr, Isaac A. Franklin, Hon. Sec. __ 

The ordinary business having been concluded, the meeting 
was augmented by the attendance of several ladies, together 
with the pupils, their teachers, parents and friends. Most of 
the female pupils were attired in new bonnets and dresses, 
generously provided for them by Mesdames Behrens and 
Lucas; and displayed, together with the children generally, a 
comely and orderly appearance. An elaborate examination 
instituted by the teachers, viz., the head master, Mr. Millar, 
the Hebrew master, Mr. Levy, and the governess, Mrs. 
Solomon, exhibited a satisfactory improvement of the pupils 
in the various departments of a religious and useful education. 
Their progress in elocution was pleasingly manifested in several 
recitations which elicited deserved applause, and the pro- 
ceedings gententy were accompanied by the most gratifying 
results, An appeal on behalf of the institution, by the president, 
was very liberally responded to by the meeting ;—upwards 0! 
30/. being added to the future subscriptions. On the evening 
of the next day the pupils, forty-five in number, were regaled 
at a tea party, furnished by a collection made at the meeting. 
Several members of the Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Committees, 
as well as other members, were present to witness the enjoyment 
of the children, whose attention to their studies at the school 
had won for them this promised reward. Some of the more 
successful among the youthful aspirants had been present 
with prizes, and it is gratifying to record that a spirit of emula- 
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tion is generally prevalent among the pupils. 
clude us from quoting any portion of the interesting Report of 
the past year’s Committee of this laudable institution; but we 
congratulate our brethren in Manchester on the proof it affords 
of the success of their generous efforts, to provide education for 
the children of their needy co-religionists. ) 


In acknowledging the receipt of the October number, of the 
“« Herald of Peace,” we cannot but express our approbation 
of the object pursued by the society, of which that periodical 
is the organ. Though we consider mankind not yet sufficiently 
far advanced for the appreciation and practice of the doctrines 
therein propounded, we nevertheless look with the society of 
peace for the happy time, when men ** shall beat their swords 
into plough shares, and their spears into pruning hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Bevis Marks Congregation, has by its 
chamber of Elders, resolved to make its Hazanim independent of 
all personal and capricious offerings.——A public Ball in aid of 
the funds of the Jews’ Infant School, Houndsditch, is to take place 
in the month of March next.——A synagogue has been consecrated 
with a grand ceremonial in Sydney: we shall give an account of 
the proceedings in our next. The Boards of British Deputies and 
Delegates of the Jews in London, have just been convened by the 
Chief Rabbi, on the subject of our Obie poses in Russia, whose 


sufferings have so often been the subject of appeal in these columns. 
The result has not yet transpired. 


- FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Jamaica.—The Jamaica Despatch, of the 14th ultimo, con- 
tains the following:—‘* Jewish Day of Atonement. This 
Festival held so sacred from time immemorial by those ofthe 
Jewish faith, was celebrated by our Hebrew brethren with all 
its accustomed solemnities, on Friday evening last, at the two 
synagogues in this city. We had the pleasure of being present 
at that of the English and German Jews, with many of our 
Christian citizens, and we are bound to express the gratification 
we derived from the devout manner in which the Rev. Mr. 
Jacobs performed the solemn service of the evening. To those 
possessing a knowledge of the ancient language in which it was 
delivered, it must have been a stiring appeal to the heart; the 
chaunting of the beautiful and sacred poetry was affecting, and 
could not but be appreciated by all present.” 


Montego Bay, Jamaica,—lt is understood that, in the matter of 
the appeal of the Montego Bay Synagogue to the Rev. The Chief 
Rabbi, and the other Jewish authorities of the mother country, 
there has been a reference back to the appellants, requiring them 
to declare whether they wish to have their synagogue service 
rendered conformable to the Minhag Sephard, or Ashkenaz, It may 
be, that these very cautious proceedings will serve to show that a 
Beth-Din, presided over by a Rabbi of the Ashkenazim, can equally 
well decide what is due to conformity with either Minhag, according 
to the respective authorities, and without trenching upon ancient 
peraarities, for the safety of which a vague a prehension has 

en supposed to exist in certain quarters. If, however, the 
Montego ay Synagogue should reply,-—that they desire to select 
their prayers from both liturgies; then it may be hoped that the 
respective rituals—seeing that they cannot possibly differ on any 
point of real importance—will admit of so reasonable an accommo- 

tion in a mixed congregation of Sephardim and Ashkenazim, 
combining of their own free will, and seeking duly qualified and 
invested authority for the rejection of any point incompatible with 
either Minhag. Meanwhile, probably no more expressive justifica- 
tion could be afforded for the discountenancing of arbitrary and 
capricious ritual deviations, on principle, and im /imine, than is 
Presented by the case under review. The Rev. B. C. Carillon, 
arrogating to himself the competency and the right to institute a 
new Minhag, illustrates his ability to reject Hebrew Peyutim, by 
interpolating aniinglish Peyut of his own composition !—On this 
point we will merely say, that while it is nu reproach not to be a 
poet, a man may render hiesaall very ridiculous by mistaking him- 
self for one, And again we venture to say, that the cavalier manner 
In which the sot disunt “ Rabbi” Carillon attacks the assumptions 
of the Talmudic Rabbis, scarcely justifies his own attempt to alter 
and amplify the received creed of Maimonides, and engraft upon 

opinions not essential to a profession of Judaism ! 


(Our limits pre- | 
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Malta,—Our Correspondent, Mr. A. A. Correa, writes us 
the following interesting information. It seems that in Malta, 
it has hitherto been the practice of the Registrars of the several 
courts of justice, to set down causes in which Jews have been 
engaged, for hearing on Saturdays. This of course, was a 
great grievance to our co-religionists. However, on a recent 
occasion, the court being presided over by Judge Bruno, it 
was suggested by Mr. Rose, one of the Counsel, that Hebrews 
should not be compelled to attend the courts on their Sabbath. 
The judge, to his credit, fully coincided in this view, and 
directed that for the future, the Registrar should never set 
down any case in which persons of the Jewish faith were 
concerned, for hearing on Saturday; and he further directed 
that the cause set down for that day, should stand over till the 
following Tuesday. — 

Wurtemburg.—The German papers publish various ad- 
dresses, presented by the Jews of Wiirtemburg to those deputies 
who so nobly advocated their cause in the Chambers. Such 
an address, together with a silver goblet, was presented to the 
prelate Hafner, who had distinguished himself in defence of the 
cause of humanity. The goblet bore an appropriate inscrip- 
tion from Malachi ii. 7. The worthy prelate, in his reply, 
declared that the sentiments he had pronounced for the removal 
of Jewish disabilities, had flowed from his innermost conviction, 
from his religious opinions, and were the result of his historical 
inquiries. He concluded with the wish, that those exceptional 


-and oppressive laws still weighing _— the Jews in many 


countries, would speedily be repealed, and that the Christian 
world would thus atone for the wrongs for centuries inflicted 
on the Jews. 


Metz, August 13th.—An institution of the most praiseworthy 
character, has for some time existed here, supported by young 
men between the ages of 13 and 17, in order to give religious in- 
struction to poor children of the Jewish community. This society 
commenced its third year of existence with a new feature, one 
that merits the notice ofall men of fortune. It admits young 
Israelites, at a very small subscription, to the use of a library, 
furnished with periodicals and useful books, at all times, in- 
cluding the sabbaths and festival days. They also permit cer- 
tain amusements that are not forbidden on those days. Several 
persons of distinction have sent presents of books, and the 
society meets with flattering encouragement. The son of the 
Chief Rabbi is the founder and President of this useful insti- 
tution, from which we anticipate the best results.—L’ Univers 
/sraélite. 


Scholastic.—The oriental scholar, Dr. Weil (an Israelite), 
librarian of the Oriental department, and Docent at the Um- 
versity of Heidelburg, has tse appointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor, retaining at the same time his situation as librarian. 


Spain.—A Spanish clergyman of Zamora, has addressed a 
long letter (the contents of which have been published in 
various newspapers of Madrid) to the late Rabbinical Synod 
at Frankfort. Its object is to induce the descendants of those 
unfortunate Jews once expelled from Spain, to return to that 
depopulated country, and to prevail on the Spaniards to receive 
the returning Jews with open arms, because they would give 
new vigour to Spain, and promote its happiness. He points 
to the yet unsold national property as fit settlements for the 
proposed immigrants; and he thinks that this property would 
soon remunerate the labours of an industrious multitude, and 
thus compensate for the wrongs inflicted on their ancestors, by 
their expulsion from Spain, So far the whole sounds reasonable 
enough ;—now begins the nonsense. ‘The writer naively ex- 
presses his expectation that, in return for a liberal reception, 
the new comers would not hesitate to embrace the religion of 
the country ;—as if there had ever been any occasion for emigra- 
tion, if the Jews had been willing to embrace Christianity! It 
is, however, a remarkable sign of the times, that a Spaniard should 
have felt the wrong and the folly committed by his ancestors, and 
should have dared to give public utterance to his views in 
Spain; and it is still more extraordinary that he should have 
found an echo in the press.—(From the Z. d, J.) 
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The Austrian Consul at Damascus, Merlato, (an Israclite,) 
has been appointed Consul at Tripoli. The services which 
this excellent man rendered to the unfortunate victims of 
bigotry, claim the gratitude of every friend to mankind; we 
record his promotion therefore with great pleasure. 


The German Rabbiner-Versammlung.—The resolutions 
of this meeting may be considered both from a theoretical 
and in a practical point of view. With respect to the first, 
the eventual result can only be for the good of Israel. Their 
discussions, ‘f right, will throw light on the subjects treated ; 
if not, they will elicit luminous refutations. The sense of 
danger will rouse the orthodox party, will produce what is 
wanting among them—energy. And who can doubt of the 
ultimate victory of truth, supported bY active zeal? When 
those turmoils and agitations which fill the present shall in 
process of time have become matter of history, its current will 
and must carry away the chaff, and posterity will possess the 
heey Nevertheless, its immediate practical consequences are 

ighly deplorable. The bitter disappointments, the alienation 
of hearts, the increase of animosities, the collision between 
pastors and communities, which the attempt at carrying out 
these resolutions must produce, may cause a concussion which 
will be deeply felt in its immediate neighbourhood, and which 
may seriously affect the interests of Judaism. The Zreue Zion’s 
Wachter informs us of one such deplorable collision between a 
pastor and his community. Rabbi Reis, of Breisach, in Baden, 
one of the members of the above synod, on returning to his 
congregation, wished to introduce into the synagogue the 
alterations recommended by the meeting. Opposed not merely by 
individuals, but by his entire flock, he hed, recourse to the au- 
thorities, in order to compel them to submit, These decided that 
the Rabbi could not introduce innovations against the feeling 
of his flock, and that in general he had no power to introduce 
any alteration without the previous sanction of government. Thus 
far from the above mentioned paper. What good can a pastor 
effect who has manifestly lost the confidence of his flock, and 
what can be the views of a pastor who does not hesitate to call 
for the interposition of the civil authorities, in order to force his 
unhallowed innovations? Is there any greater own 5y5n (pro- 
fanation of the name of God) than this? ‘ By the fruit you 
may know the seed.” } 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, LEMAN STREET. 
(from a Correspondent.) 


“Your readers are already aware of the munificent offer of 
A. L. Moses Esq., to the governors of this Asylum. It may be as 
well, however, to state the exact form of that offer, as it was under- 
stood from the explanations given by the eldest son of that gentle- 
man, (Henry Moses, Esq., Vice-President of the Asylum,) at a 
apg court assembled in Sussex Hall, on Sunday, 23rd November. 

r. Moses, Senr., desirous to commemorate the virtues of his 
deceased wife by a charitable endowment, and aware that the 
excellent institution above named has for some time rented premises 
very inadequate to its wants, offers to purchase freehold land in 
the vicinity of the old establishment, and to build an Asylum 
thereon at his own proper cost, (£2100.) This Asylum, when 
completed, is to bear a tablet reciting the occasion of its erection, 
and to be vested in Trustees of Mr. Moses’s own appointment, in- 
cluding however, the Chief Rabbi, and the President of the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum for the time being. The trust is as follows: 
That the society established in A.M. 5591, for the maintenance of 
Jewish children deprived of both parents, and now supported by 
funds, voluntary contributions, &c., shall occupy in perpetuity 
the said premises, rent free. It is a condition, as in thé case of 
endowments to the Synagogues, the Free School, &c., that the 
institution shall continue to be conducted on the same religious 
principles as heretofore ; and also, that in case the existing society 
should at any future period, be dissolved, be diverted from its proper 
purpose, or have no claimants upon its charity, then the building 
shall revert to Mr. Moses’s Trustees, to be offered by them to some 
' other society, having objects as analogous as can be found to the 

dissolved society. 

The foregoing are the leading facts as far as they can be remem- 
bered. Now it appears that the committee of the existing charity, 
to which body Mr. Moses deemed it right to refer the selection of 
site, (within prescribed limits,) and the instructions to the architect, 
has fixed on a plan the execution of which would require the 
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expenditure altogether of £2600; being £500 more th 
offer. On this head a difficulty has inasmuch, 
lay, from the funds of the society, of any such sum upon a pri 
endowment, bearing moreover a tablet declaring it to be a oe 
endowment, and invested in trustees independent of the hie re 
would not be warrantable without stipulations inconsiste ‘ 
independent trust. These considerations, as it appears, induced M 
Moses to make another offer of a still more liberal character, Hay; ‘ 
n 

already agreed to expend £2100, he expressed his readiness to 7 
the additional £500 for a larger building than he had original, 
contemplated ; but on condition that it should always be beneficially 
occupied. The reasonableness of this stipulation may be judged 
from the following facts. The institution called ‘ The Jews’ Orphan 
Asylum, Leman Street,’ however honorable to its founders and syp. 

orters, is after all, only one society of three or four now €xistin 
in this metropolis ;—the number of its inmates is at present Is 
and it has recently been as low as this ;—the certain or regula; 
income of the society from funds and subscriptions, has general}y 
proved insufficient for the maintenance of even this limited number. 
—and well intentioned efforts to unite its resources with two of 
the other analogous charities have failed. In these circumstances 
it is not unreasonable. on the part of a philanthropist to say: 
‘Gentlemen, I offered to build an Asylum for your institution s< 
it is, or is likely to become as now managed. If you now ask ime 
for an Asylum of larger pretensions, you must promise me that 
not less than twenty orphans, fatherless and motherless, shall be jt, 
inmates according to your present restrictions; and if the number; 
at any time shall fall below twenty, then that you will open the 
doors to five boys, fatherless only, elected by yourselves; and that 
you will keep up the number to twenty-five thereafter. 

‘At the meeting in Sussex Hall, it appeared as if the additional 
proposition only was to be submitted by the committee; and it 
soon transpired that objections having been previously started—as 
to the competency of the society to support orphans, fatherless 
only, without an appeal to chancery—Mr. Moses had already 
intimated his withdrawal of the additional offer, and the readiness 
of his trustees to complete an Asylum on the terms originally pro- 
posed, to be then tendered for the occupancy of the society. It is 
to be regretted that much valuable time was squandered in a 
pointless debate, due altogether, as it appeared, to a want of con- 
currence in the committee; the members of which, inferring that 
they possessed the power to accept Mr. Moses’s offer, had actually 
accepted it; and only appealed to the general court as to the 
expenditure of a further sum of £500 from the society’s funds, or 
the acceptance of £500 from Mr. Moses, on the new conditions. 

“It was also to be regretted that the worthy President of the 
charity, Frederick Hart, Esq., neither for himself, nor on behalf oi 
the committee, was prepared with any definite recommendation; and 
unfortunately the effort was made in vain to stop a desultory and 
even mischievous debate, by a reference back to the committee for 
a business-like report upon the whole genes prepay however, 
the Vice-President, Henry Moses, Esq., who, considering his relation 
to the excellent donor, could move the adjournment with the best 

ossible grace, took that course, and was seconded by the Treasurer, 
Samuel loses, Esq. The adjournment was moved, moreover, In 
such general terms, as to permit the opportunity to the committee 
to supply their omission. it appears by notice already issued, thata 
special meeting is to be convened for a consideration of the 
subject. There will probably be a crowded attendance, and It 
may, therefore, not be out of place to express the hope that the 
committee will use the interval, in order to come prepared with 
a definitive and practical course, not liable to obstructions In 
chancery. It cannot be doubted, looking at the character of Mr. 
A. L. Moses, whether with reference to his practical benevolenee, 
or his unobtrusive desire to shine by his own light alone, that the 
details may be settled to the satisfaction of all reasonable men, by 
preconeerted arrangement before the public meeting. A large and 
indiscriminate assemblage may and ought to assert and vindicate 
principles, but it is worse than folly to leave its constituents to 


prepared, it is the duty of the body of the subscribers to attend on 
so rare and important an occasion, and either at once support 
executive, or, if they cannot conscientiously do that, then let a 
affirm the principles on which they are disposed to accept t 
offered boon, and appoint a special committee, in whom they have 
confidence, to carry it into effect.” | 


A SYNAGOGUE APPEALING TO LAW. 


It is almost “sont that the smaller the parish, the more likely 
isit to get into hot water. Unfortunately the City of Glasgow affor 

no proof that Jews, active as is supposed to be the spirit of mn 
(union or fraternity) among them, form any exception to the rule: 


nt with an | 


squabble about details. If then, the committee come down duly 
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The Glasgow National of the 19th November, contains an elaborate 
of the judgment opr pe pronounced upon appeal from a 
lower court, In the matter of a disputed claim to the Jewish burial 
ground in that city. There is scarcely a minyan of residents, and 
yet they have split into two synagogues, and presented the scandal 
of an appeal to egal interference ' It is by no means expedient to 
be mixed up in the dispute, still less to encourage farther contro- 
sersy upon it ; yet the importance of the judgment in respect to 
the principles laid down in it, require a record in the Jewish press. 

e judgment declares that the body of Jews resident in Glasgow, 
having before 1830 constituted themselves into a synagogue, pur- 


a burial-ground of ninety square yards, partitioned off 
ve city “ Cemetery of the Fir Park :’— te rom 


“To be for a possession of a burying-place for the burial of the dead of 
the said synagogue in Glasgow, for ever, and for no other persons whatso- 
eyer but those professing the Jewish religion, and belonging to the said 
synagogue." 

This said “ synagogue” (i.e. a properly constituted body of Jews 
for purely Jewish purposes) having at one time assembled for 
worship in a hired building in one part of the city, determined by a 
majority to remove elsewhere; and they accordingly engaged other 
premises for “‘a synagogue” in the other acceptation of that term, 
i.e, a Jew’s meeting-house for the worship proper to that people. 
[t appears that a small minority of their ee refused to congregate 
with them in the new premises, and stood aloof for some time from 
public worship. Subsequently part of this minority associated 
themselves with certain new comers, and re-engaged the old pre- 
mises fora synagogue. Upon this, and on the assumption that be- 
cause they occupied the old premises, they therefore constituted the 
original syni gogue, they claimed a property in the burial-ground 

above referred to. Upon a refusal to them of interment, except on 
payment of fees, &c. the said persons congregating in the old pre- 
mises took violent possession of the burial-ground, and interred one 
of their dead therein in defiance of the other body. The judgment 
is given in favor of that other body, for various reasons recited with 

eat precision. Among these, and besides what may be deduced 
om the foregoing digest of the facts, are the following. The 
sheriff finds that the original body of Jews has never ceased to be a 
synagogue, and that its members removed with them the fittings up 
and other —— of the old place of worship, together with the 
minute book, papers, &c. He finds also:— 


“That the defenders have failed to prove that the said original society, 
of which the pursuers constitute a majority, both of the office-bearers and 
of the individual members, is a seceding congregation, or have disobeyed 
the orders of its ecclesiastical superiors, or acted at variance with the pre- 
cepts of the Jewish faith. Finds on the contrary, that the pursuers have 
proved, that the said society continues to be recognized as a religious 
community by the other Jewish synagogues or congregations of Great 
Britain, and recently sent to the general convention in London, for the 
election of a Chief Rabbi, a delegate, who acted and voted on the occasion. 
Finds further, that the acquisition of the said burying-ground was a purely 
civil act, and the ground is held by virtue of an ordinary civil contract, 
and that as long as the pursuers’ society exists as a synagogue professing 
the Jewish religion, it is irrelevant to enquire into points of faith or doc- 
tring, in which they may, or may not agree with other Jewish congrega- 
tons, seeing that the use and management of the said burying-ground, and 
of their other ordinary property, cannot be interfered with by third parties, 
on the pretext of their Levies fallen into alleged doctrinal errors. * * * ° 
** * “The new society may be equally respectable ; but it is to all intents 
and purposes a new and separate body, with its own office-bearers, its 
own minute-book, its own place of worship, its own regulations, and its 
own properties. The burying-ground purchased in 1830 remains a burying- 
ground purchased for the pursuers’ society, which is the same now that it 
. Wasthen. The pursuers do not seek to exclude any portion of their bre- 

thren of the Jewish persuasion from its use, but they competently claim for 
themselves the right of management, and of granting access to persons, not 
members of their body, under such rules and conditions~as they may im- 
pose. Ifthe defenders do not choose to accede to these, there can be no 

ty in their procuring a burying-place of their own.” 

It is to be hoped that the constitution of the “ Board of Deputies 
of British Jews,” sitting in London, will ere long be so modified as 
ofacilitate and encourage the assistance thereat of representatives 

om these provincial synagogues. The case just decided was pro- 

ly one for the decision of such a board; and it is much to be 
esired that scandal might be spared to the fraternity of Israel, by 
€ adjustment of its own internal differences. Any how, the ela- 
‘Dorate judgment of the Scotch court will constitute an important 
Precedent, and, as such, no doubt it will be recorded in the archives 
of the London Board. 


JEWISH HOSPITAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AT 
; JERUSALEM. 
To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob. 
Gentlemen,—I take leave to announce to the subscribers towards 
an aggregate sum of £94 16s., contributed through the Voice of 
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| Jacob for the above named purposes, that I have this day invested 


£94 15s. from that sum in the purchase of £100, 3 per cent. consols. 
Having all along sought unsuccessfully to induce those to take 
charge of this sum, to whom the public will naturally look for its 
due expenditure, in aid of some national scheme for the above named 
objects, [ have not deemed it right to leave the amount idle in the 
Bankers’ hands, looking at the present opportunities for advan- 
tageous investment. I am not without hope that some plan may be 
ere long devised for the great end in view, reconciling the different 
opinions prevailing as to the means,—secing that all must concur as 
to the obligation towards our unhappy brethren in the Holy Land. 
and the urgency of their need. 
Yours faithfully, 


London, Nov. 5606. Jacosp A. FRANKLIN. 


P.S.—I have not instructed Messrs. Masterman and Co., to 
refuse the charge of additional contributions, but I do not invite 


ase ees the present uncertainty of when the fund may be 
applied. 


Orient. WNT YAN 


Man’s passions are a fiercely burning coal, 

A fire consuming in the dullard’s soul, | 

Engulphing those alive, like Peleth’s son, 

Who yield to their domain, a riot run. 

Be warned my son, subdue their fatal strife, 

For in them are conjoined, ‘ the fire and knife.”’ A. 


To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob. 


Gentlemen,—I beg to inform you that the very pretty poem 
‘The Hour of Death,” which you have indertod in the last 
number of your periodical, with my name attached to it, is ot 
by me, never even having seen it until it appeared in the 
September Occident. All my contributions to the Occident 
or other papers, have my full name, or my initials attached. 
You will greatly oblige me by inserting this note in your 
columns, as to permit a continuance of your mistake, with re- 
gard to the eathorthip of the verses in question, would be an 
act of injustice to the talented writer, which Iam sure Gentlemen. 
neither you nor I would voluntarily commit. 
I have the honor to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

1, Clarence Place, 


GRACE AGUILAR. 
23rd Nov., 1845. 


REVIEW. 


The Pentateuch. By the Rev. Isaac Leeser.—Mrs. Joel, 
42, Fore Street. 


This is another highly meritorious work, by the indefatigable 
minister at Philadelphia, the American champion of Judaism, 
who has thus ES 5 another monument of fervent zeal in the 
cause of God, and of extensive learning in scriptural literature. 
We urged and proved long since, the necessity for a revised 
version of the Scriptures for our brethren speaking English ; 
Mr. Leeser has been privileged to supply this want, at least 
in so far as his translation extends. In comparing his version 
with that of King James, we must confess that Mr. L. has — 
realized many of those expectations which are warranted 
by the reflection, that the translator of to-day is assisted 
by the discoveries and researches brought to light by two 
centuries of profound investigation, and acute criticism. We 

oint out some few renderings, which we consider as decided 
improvements upon those of the Anglican version. 
en. i. 14., p*pn is not rendered firmament, as in King 
James’ version, but ‘* expansion,” in accordance with the true 
signification of the root ypx.—lIn i. 21., O9'snm is translated 


sea-monsters, which is certainly more correct than whales ; 


though even the former is scarcely comprehensive enough, 
since }‘3n includes also the serpent and dragon species, (Exod. 
vii. 9., and in many other places). However, in justification 
of our author’s rendering, it must be confessed that the sacred 
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penman, in loco, seems to have had in view only (as Mr. L. | 


remarks), ‘ all the greater animals that inhabit the sea, in con- 
tradistinction to the smaller creatures afterwards described.” 


In Gen. iv. 22. the rendering of wud artificer, is certainly more 
correct than that of the authorized version, which translates 


it instructor, a signification quite foreign to the root wo>.—By 
rendering Gen. ix. 20., ‘‘ And Noach who was a husbandman,”’ 
Mr. L. has certainly come nearer the original, than if he had fol- 
lowed the Anglican version, translating—‘* And Noah began 
to be a husbandman.”’ We are at a loss, however, to account 
for the words, ** his work,” inserted in Mr. L.’s translation, 
for which no equivalent is found in the original.—Mr. L. is 
again right, when he renders Gen. xv. 1., ‘‘ Thy reward shall be 
exceedingly great,” and not as it is in the Anglican version, 
And thy exceeding great reward.”’ These few instances, se- 
lected at random, will show at once the care which the trans- 
lator has bestowed upon his work, and his anxiety to render 
it as correct as possible. 

Let it however not be supposed, that the rev. translator has 
been guided in his work by any sectarian bias, or preconceived 
opinions. In his preface (p. vii.), he declares expressly, that 
he had no such bias. We wish the work may meet with 
that well deserved support, both here and in America, which 
alone can enable Mr. Leeser to accomplish a task, as arduous 
as it is meritorious. 


Mantua.—The number of charitable institutions occasionally 
met with, even in comparatively small congregations is really 
astonishing. Thus does Mantua, which contains scarcely 2000 
Jewish inhabitants, reckon not less than eighteen public institu- 
tions, some of which are abundantly endowed. One of these, esta- 
blished in 1825, and endowed with 40002, very much resembles 
inits object our ‘* Jews’ Hospital.” A legacy has been bequeathed 
to it for the education of poor young Israelites, who possess 
talent in the arts and sciences, in commerce, or in navigation. 
Another legacy has for its object the encouragement of clever 
mechanics, by awarding prizes to the most skilful among them. 
—(Z. d. J.) 

Lhe Jews at Salonichi.—The Jewish community here live 
quite isolated. Their number amounts to about 5000 souls, 
and they exercise a great influence. 
reserved, and do not like to mix with strangers. They are 
very rigorous in their religious observances. They study astro- 
nomy, and the best Jewish almanacks are published by them. 
They compose many works, and are fond of the title of author. 
It is thought that the famous impostor Sabbatti Zebi_ still 
numbers many adherents here. 


- 


NOTICES 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bristol Ladies’ Address; the Continuation of Mr. Mendes’ Lec- 
ture, and various other articles are reluctantly postponed. 
Miss Aguilar’s “‘ Records of Israel”’ is received. 


Notices for the Ensuing Fortnight.—Sabbath, 6th Dec., 7th of Kislev ; 
Portion R¥.—Sabbath, 13th Dec., 14th of Kislev; Portion nowy. 


HILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, for the Relief of Distressed 


Widows and Families of the Jewish Religion. Institued, A.M. 5585, A.D. 
1825. Held at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street; (Supported by Voluntary Con- 
tributions.) Patrons :—Sir Moses Montefiore, F.R.S.; James Pattison, Esq., M.P. 

Conscious of the very frequent appeals that are made to the Jewish public on 
behalf of their distressed co-religionists, the promoters of this Socicty would not 
have striven by this means to attract the particular attention of the kindhearted, 
to this charity, had they not felt that it possesses peculiar and pre-eminent claims 
on the sympathies of the benevolent. | 

Who does not feel for and sorrow with the poor widow? The loss of a dear 
husband is truly a severe affliction; but when to that sad bereavement is added 
the dread privations attendant on poverty, then indeed, blessed is he, who, like 
Job, “ delighteth to make rejoice the heart ofthe widow.”” 

The Philanthropic Society has, since first established, afforded relief to upwards 
of One Hundred Widows, bestowing on each a weekly stipend of Five Shillings for 
Thirteen Months. In addition, this Society, at each of the Sacred Holidays, dis- 
tributes charity to the amount of £40 perannum The amount already distributed 
by this charity exceeds £2,300. 

The committee venture to hope that this plain statement will be sufficient to 
enlist the assistance of a benevolent public; and trust when they (unwillingly 
as they do) feel it their duty to state that the Funds of the Society are not adequate 
to the almost imperative demands made on it, that they shall succeed in enlisting 
the co-operation and support of the charitably inclined. 

Donations and Names of persons desirous of becoming Subscribers thankfully 
received at Sussex Hall. | 


They are exceedingly | 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


In the Press, and shortly will be Published, price (to Subscribers on 
plete. In Six Parts, averaging 5s. 6d. each, or in 64 Weekly Nos, 


A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION OF THE FESTIVAL p 
IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH. 


mown 
WORK will be printed by Messrs. 


Co., in the best style and on fine paper, containing as usual, 
in a New, Portasie, and ELEGANT Form. 

Portability and elegance of appearance being now essential requisites 
votional books, especially for such persons as have to take them to § 
any distance, the publisher has, at the suggestion of many friends, 
inconvenienced by the cumbrous form of the volumes extant, und 
duce an edition which, in size and price, will meet the approbation of the publie 
generally, and place the work within the means of those who, from its high price 
have hitherto been deterred from purchasing it. The work will appear entire 
nowise abridged or condensed, but printed from the Text of the late David Seve 
in an improved and superior manner, specimens of which may be seen at the 
publisher’s, 8S. SOLOMON, 2, Bevis Marks, late of 42, Great Prescot Street by 
whom Subscribers’ names will be received. 

Subscribers are guaranteed the faithful and speedy publication of the work; and 
the prompt manner in which the HEBREW BIBLE, just published, has been com- 
pleted, will, it is hoped, enlist the confidence of the public for the present under. 
taking. It is respectfully requested that persons intending to subscribe for this 
work, will forward their names to the publisher at their earliest convenience, as 
the Books, at the prices above stated, can only be delivered to Subscribers: after 
publication the price will be increased. 


Just Published, price 30s., to non-Subscribers. 
A HEBREW AND ENGLISH BIBLE, 


With the Explanatory, Critical, and Grammatical Notes of the late Davin Ley; 
The work forms five Volumes ; at the end of each Volume is given the A O57. 
‘portions from the Prophets, as read in the Synagogue,) with the English Trangia. 
tion and Notes. 

*.* The work may be had in separate Volumes, or complete, either in sheet. 
in boards, or bound to order, at the lowest price; and samples of binding may be 
seen at the Publisher’s, 8. Solomon, No. 2, Bevis Marks, late of 42, Great Preseo: 
Street. 
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In Elegant Fancy Binding; Price, Half-a-Crown. 


ECORDS OF ISRAEL, 3y Grace Acuitar. Containing, 
The Edict, a Tale of 1492. The Escape, a Tale of 1755. 


By the same Author. 


THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. or Characters and Sketches from the Holy Bible 
and Jewish History. In two Vols., Cloth Lettered, Price 16s. 

THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM. In one Vol., Cloth, Price 7s. 

R. Groombridge and Son, 5, Paternoster Row: 


USSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. In aid of 


the Library Fund of the Institution.—The public is respectfully informed, 
that an Evening Concert will take place on Saturday, December 20t1, 1845, for which 
the following have already been engaged. Mr, Allen, Mr. Hime, Mr. Ransford, and 
Mr. John Parry.—Miss Rainforth, Miss Dias, and Miss Lucombe. I nstrumentalists: 
Flute, Mr. Carte; Guitars, Don J., and Don J. R. Ciebra; Conductor, Mr, Louis 
Leo. Engagements with other eminent Artists are in progress, particulars of which 
will be duly announced. 

Tickets to the Body of the Hall and Gallery, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Platform 
Seats, 4s.—To be obtained of the Committee, and in the Library ef the Institution ; 
also at Dyte and Son’s, Stationers, 106, Strand. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, 22, Leman Street, Good- 


man’s Fields.—The Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, 

that the General Meeting announced'to take place on Sunday, the 7th instant, at 
the Sussex Hall, Leadenhall Street, is postponed until further notice. 

3rd December, 1845. A. SAQUI, Sxrc. 


r GENTLEMEN OF THE HEBREW. PERSUASION 
DINING IN THE CITY—Sussex Hall Tavern, No. 51, Leadenhall Street, 
next door to Sussex Hall.—Morris Barnett, begs respectfully to infurm the public, 
that having taken the above house, he has made arrangements for preparing 
Chops and Steaks, at any hour of the day. Good Beds. "WD Sandwiches. 
Wines and Spirits of superior quality.—Charges, strictly moderate. 


MR. HARTOG AND MISS MOSS, beg to acquaint 
their Friends and the Public, that they have commenced a School for a 
limited number of Young Ladies, at their residence, 68, Mansell Street, Goodman 5 
Fields. It being the intention of Mrs. H. and Miss M., to take twelve Pupils only, 
the course of instruction will combine all the advantages of private tuition, with 
the emulation exhibited -in a public School.—Terms, English in all its branches, _ 
with Plain and Ornamental Needlework, Hebrew, French and German, by Masters, 
£2. 2s. per Quarter. 


War SET. by a respectable middle aged female, of the 
Jewish faith, a situation as House-keeper and Companion to an elderly 
person. Salary not so much the object of the advertiser, as a comfortable home; 
unexceptionable references can be given.—Apply by letter, pre-paid, to A. B., 
at Mr, Mudie, Baker, 1, Princes Street, Finsbury. 


Printed by Epwarp Varty, 27, Camomile Street, in the Parish of ~ 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Published } y 
BENJAMIN STEILL, 20, Paternoster Row, in the Parish of St. F aith under 
St. Paul, in the City of London, 

Farivar, DecemsBer 5, 1845. 
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